The Taking of Hugli
Portuguese as a race still enjoyed a prodigious reputation, in spite
of the decline in their resources since 1580 when Portugal was
annexed by Spain. Numerous attacks during the previous hundred
and thirty years had been made by Indian kings and, later, by the
Mughal, against their possessions, but none of them, had been
successful. Those who lived at Dianga were the terror of Bengal
and no adequate defence against their raids had been devised. It
was not a light matter to attack such people. If they had no forti-
fications or artillery, they had excellent firearms, their courage
was fanatical, they would inflict great loss before they were over-
whelmed by numbers. Furthermore, the open market they main-
tained had enabled some Indians to enrich themselves, so that it
would be impossible to count on local sympathy to the Mughal.
These were the considerations which made the Viceroy hesitate 5
and it also occurred to him as possible that the Emperor would
change his mind and cancel his orders, for on reflection he might
shrink from destroying a trade which paid such a good revenue.
But a renegade captain, named Martim de Mello, who had a
grudge against the Hugli authorities, persuaded him to act at once
by recounting to him in detail the enormous loot which he might
expect to get from the sack of the Augustinian monastery and of
the Jesuit House which was also at the place. De Mello was able to
convince him there was little danger. The Hugli Portuguese had
become effeminate, he said. They were rich and most of them had
many concubines. At the mere sight of the host which His Excel-
lency could assemble they would surrender. And there was no
ground to fear that King Thiri-thu-dhamma of Arakan would
take the opportunity of attacking in the east when the Mughal
army was away to the west, because the monsoon would prevent
his fleet from putting out. Moreover, he had no engagement to
assist the Portuguese of Hugli.
These arguments prevailed. Qasim Khan assembled an army of
150,000 men, with artillery and river boats, giving the command
to Inayatullah Khan, his son, assisted by Bahadur Khan, a Pathan
general of great experience. That he should have held it prudent
to make such elaborate preparations to overcome the allegedly
debauched Europeans at Hugli suggests the extremely poor qual-
ity of the Mughal forces even at their heyday in the early seven-
teenth century, and prepares us to understand how a hundred and
twenty-five years later dive with a mere handful defeated the
then Viceroy of Bengal at Plassey.
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